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employers as a group. After the War, when State control dis-
appeared, combination usually did not. Moreover, whereas
there had been a habit, up to 1914, of looking askance at trusts
and rings, as methods of exploiting the consumers, after the
War there was a growing tendency to encourage them, as
means of bringing about the "rationalization" of industry.
Large-scale production, standardization and specialization
were held to be essential to productive efficiency; and it was
argued that, under the more intense world competition, it
was indispensable that there should exist powerful bodies able
to bargain with foreign interests as the spokesmen of entire
industries. The temporary "anti-profiteering" legislation
passed during the post-war boom in prices was speedily
allowed to lapse. In one case after another, Governments set
to work to persuade the capitalists to reorganize their indus-
tries in great inclusive associations, and even, as in the coal
industry (under a Labour Government!) compelled minorities
to come in. After 1931 the steel industry was given a tariff only
when it had promised to combine into a great federation,
which has since been a powerful factor in holding up prices.
The Agricultural Marketing Schemes represent a similar
tendency. Competition went out of fashion, with Governments
as well as employers. Huge combines, regulating prices and
output and negotiating with similar combines abroad, became
the typical business units of the post-war world. Banking
went the same way, with the integration of most of the joint
stock banks to form the "Big Five," which thereafter worked
closely together and followed, in effect, a single credit policy
over the whole range of industry.
Combination of this type had not, indeed, in 1938 yet
covered all industries. Despite many schemes, it had never
been successfully introduced into most of the textile trades,
though a renewed attempt to apply it to the cotton industry
was being made in 1937. Nor did it dominate certain of the
newer industries. The motor-car business remained highly
competitive; and so did many of the smaller metal trades
and the miscellaneous factory industries. Distribution re-
mained unrationalized, despite the growth of large concerns
such as Woolworths and the great department stores. So did